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his conversion (see One Honest Effort, tract
issued by the American Tract Society) was al-
most identical with his call to the ministry. His
native scholarly talent was greatly stimulated
by Francis Wayland, president of the Univer-
sity, from which he was graduated in 1840. Be-
fore proceeding to his theological studies, he
served as principal of the academy at Shelburne
Falls for two years and then entered New-
ton Theological Institution, graduating in 1845.
Here the influence of Barnas Sears was espe-
cially important upon him. After a somewhat
unsatisfactory year as teacher in an embryonic
theological school at Covington, Ky., he became
pastor of the Baptist Church at New Hampton
(1846-49) and at New London, N. H. Both
were rural fields with educational interests offer-
ing incentives to his mental development. In
various ways he participated in the broader in-
terests of the churches; in 1848, he made a pene-
trating report upon some questions at issue con-
nected with the American and Foreign Bible So-
ciety.

In November 1853 he was elected professor of
Biblical criticism in the Theological Institution
at Hamilton, N. Y., and also professor of the evi-
dences of revealed religion in Madison Univer-
sity (now Colgate), beginning his services the
following month. Here his career was to con-
tinue, though definite calls came later both to
Rochester and to Newton. In 1858-59, he spent
more than a year in Europe, where he became
especially well acquainted with the eminent theo-
logians, Tholuck and Dorner. In 1861, he was
transferred to the chair of doctrinal theology in
the Seminary and in 1868 he was elected presi-
dent of Madison University, retaining the pro-
fessorships he already held, which had come to
include psychology and Christian ethics. His ad-
ministration of the University was marked by
substantial progress in the development of the
productive assets and by adjustments in the edu-
cational program to meet the changing condi-
tions. The secondary and the theological in-
struction were both separated from the collegi-
ate, the resultant Academy and the relatively
more free Seminary being given his sympathetic
and honest support. Long after his death, the
traditions of his strength of character, his catho-
licity of feeling and his unselfish disinterested-
ness were still current on the campus, with many
a striking epigram.

His only published book was The Evidences of
Christianity (1869), but some of his lectures
were privately printed for his students' use in
his classes, among them a substantial volume en-
titled Lectures in Christian Theology. Dodge
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was twice married: first, in 1846, to Sarah Ab-
bot Putnam of Salem, who died in 1861; and in
1863, to Eleanor F. Rogers of Providence, R. I.,
who survived him.

[Biographical sketches by Sylvester Burnham in the
memorial number of the Madisonensis, Jan. 18, 1890;
by Dodge's pastor and successor in the chair of the-
ology, W. N. Clarke, Baptist Quart. Rev., July 1890; a
recent tribute by C. H. Dodd. Croser Quart., July 1925 ;
and J. T. Dodge, GeneaL of the Dodge Family of Essex
County, Mass. (1894) J                               w. H. A.

DODGE, GRACE HOADLEY (May 21,
i8s6-Dec. 27, 1914), social worker, philanthro-
pist, was born in New York City, eldest of six
children of William Earl Dodge, Jr., and Sarah
Hoadley. She was a sister of Cleveland H.
Dodge and a grand-daughter of William Earl
Dodge [q.v.']. Her ancestors on both sides for
several generations were business men and Grace
Dodge had marked business ability. When she
was seven, her father built Greyston, in River-
dale, N. J., her much loved summer home
throughout life. Her first instruction was from
governesses, one of whom taught her the prompt-
ness and attention to detail which were always
characteristic of her. In 1872 she went to Miss
Porter's School in Farmington, Conn., but left
in 1874, went abroad with her parents, and on
her return became absorbed in social work.
Sunday-school and sewing classes and the Chil-
dren's Aid Society first interested her. Soon she
was chairman of the Committee on the Elevation
of the Poor in their Homes of the State Charities
Aid Association, and helped to initiate the strug-
gle for tenement reform in 1879. Meanwhile she
had assisted in the organization of the Kitchen
Garden Association, for "the promotion of the
Domestic Industrial Arts among the laboring
classes" and had founded a working girls* dub,
from which grew the Associations of Work-
ing Girls' Societies. In much of this work she
would probably have been more effective had her
own education and training been more extended.
Perhaps because of a realization of this, she came
to believe strongly in education as an all-impor-
tant social agency. During these early years, her
summers at Riverdale were also filled with phil-
anthropic activity. She started a village library,
at first housed in her father's greenhouse, a
Riverdale woman's club, and a sewing school for
girls.

In 1884 the Kitchen Garden Association was
dissolved and the Industrial Education Associa-
tion took its place, with Dr. F. A. P. Barnard
[g.tf.], president of Columbia College, an hon-
orary member. Grace Dodge became vice-presi-
dent and performed most of the presidential
duties. Because of this connection, she was ap-
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